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ADVERTISEMENT. 


H 


rAV ING  been  lately  in  the 
country  to  fpend  the  holidays 
•with  my  neighbours  there ,  I  found  a 
total  change  had  prevailed  in  the  fy- 
Jlem  vj  their  politicks ,  during  my  ab- 
fence.  I  left  them  a  few  mouths  be¬ 
fore  pajfonate  admirers  and  zealous 
fiends  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  of 
prince  Ferdinand  :  but  in  the  frjl 
vijit  which  I  received  from  the  pari  on 
of  our  parifh ,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
mof  zealous  among  them ,  he  asked  me 
whether  I  had  not  read \  and  how  / 
liked  the  Confiderations  on  the  pre- 
fent  German  war  ?  I  anfwered >  that 
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I  had  read  them^  and  did  not  like 
them.  He  replied  by  repeating  the 
king  of  PruffiaV  words  in  the  author's 
Advertisement ;  and  concluded  with 
the  quotation  from  1  ully,  contained 
in  the  la (l  page  of  that  pamphlet ,  ap¬ 
plying  it  as  the  author  does. 

I  anfwered,  the  king  of  Pruffia  was 
our  enemy  when  he  gave  us  the  good 
advice  for  our  conduct  then ,  which 
tlee  author  recommends  to  us  now  to 
follow  5  and  that  the  Athenian  mif- 
carnage  in  a  naval  expedition  againji 
Sicily,  when  the  defeat  of  their  hope- 
lefs  and  difpirited  troops  was  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  def  ruction  of  their  feet 
which  conveyed  them  thither ,  could 
not  be  applied  to  a  war  upon  the  Ger¬ 
man  continent.  He  had  read  Thu¬ 
cydides,  and  did  not  much  inffl  upon 
that  infance. 


However 
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However,  we  widely  differed  in 
many  other  particulars  •,  and  as  we 
could  not  then  fnifh  the  controversy^ 
we  agreed  to  poflpone  it  j or  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  thoroughly  debate  the  Jtib- 
jeti'  at  a  club  which  meets  every  week 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  a  fared  me 

.  / fhould  jmd  every  man  there  of  his 
opinion. 

To fit  me  for  this  combat,  I  read  over 
with  great  attention  the  pamphlet ,  and 
made  remarks  in  the  margin  as  I  went 
along.  From  thefe  notes  the  follow¬ 
ing  reafons  arc  collected  5  and  if  they 
produce  the  fame  effebi  upon  my  rea¬ 
ders  in  London,  that  they  had  upon 
the  members  of  our  club ,  I  fhall  have 
no  reafon  to  repent  of  my  labour.  For 
I  think  it ,  of  importance  to  my  conn - 
try,  that  every  man  feu  Id  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  falffood  of  a  work  cal¬ 
culated  to  prove ,  u  that  while  pro - 

<c  vidence 
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vill  ) 

vide  nee  has  been  fdeafed  to  put  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  war  into 

our  hands , - we  are  giving  it  to 

our  enemies p.  128. 

N.  B.  The  references  in  the  following 
work  are  to  the  iirft  edition  of  the 
Considerations. 


•In  S  U  P  P  O  R  T  of  the 


W  A  R  in  G  E  R  M A  NT 


THAT  France  is  more  populous 
than  Great-Frit ain  and  all  the 
territories  belonging  to  it,  is  an 


undoubted  proportion  ;  altho’  de¬ 


ducting  the  ufelefs  hands  from  the  flock  of 
each  nation,  the  di  (proportion  is  not  fo  formi¬ 
dable  as  is  generally  apprehended  by  us.  In 
all  our  wars  upon  the  continent  of  Europe 
with  this  power,  we  have  had  one  advan¬ 
tage,  which  has  more  than  evened  that  dif¬ 
ference  :  Our  armies  have  been  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  foreigners.  We  have  fought  France 
with  EngliJJj  treafure,  but  not  with  Englijh 
blood  }  and  while  her  natives  were  dragged 


from  the  plough  and  the  loom  to  exercife 


the  mufquet,  and  perifh  or  be  difabled  in 
;,he  field,  ours  were  employed  in  the  arts  of 

B  peace. 
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peace,  and  in  fupplying  the  drains  of  war  by 
manufadture  and  export. 

flk 

♦  t  * 

Whoever  confiders  the  pay  and  other  ex- 
pences  of  a  Britijh  foldier,  fighting  for  his 
country  in  Germany  or  Flanders ,  as  the  great- 
eft  lofs  felt  at  home  from  his  abfence,  has 
formed  a  very  erroneous  eftimate  of  the  value 
of  labour  in  agriculture,  manufadture,  and 
commerce.  Every  foreigner  employed  a- 
broad  in  the  room  of  an  Englijhman,  where 
men  are  neceflary  to  be  employed,  products 
a  laving  to  this  country,  which  multiplied 
upon  many  heads,  forms  a  balance  in  our  fa¬ 
vour,  incredible  to  thofe  who  are  not  much 
acquainted  with  political  arithmetick ;  and 
which,  if  turned  againft  us  in  our  various 
continental  wars,  would  have  long  fince  de¬ 
populated  and  beggared  this  country. 

Altho’  therefore  it  is  confefled  that  France 
exceeds  us  in  numbers  of  men ;  it  mult  be 
allowed,  that  the  dilproportion  between  us 
is  not  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  Britiflj 
and  French  natives,  which  compofe  the  re- 
fpedtive  armies  now  adting  in  Germany. 
Twenty  thou  land  Britijh  troops  are  the 
higheft  complement  that  has  been  employed 
by  us  in  that  fervice  in  any  year ;  while  one 
hundred  thoufand  French  muft  be  owned  a 
very  moderate  calculation  on  their  fide:  and 
that  a  number  more  than  equal  to  this  has 
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fince  the  war  began,  “  innocent  and  harm- 
lefs”  as  it  is  reprefented  in  p.  78,  found 
their  graves  in  Germany ,  is  a  fadt  not  to  be 
controverted. 

Tn  fuch  proportion  Britain  has  been  more 
tender  than  France  in  Hiking  the  lives  of 
its  fubjedts,  p.  73,  79.  and  tho’  the  killing  of 
men  mav  not  be  the  end  of  war,  p.  73.  yet, 
unhappily  for  the  human  fpecies,  it  always  is 
one  of  the  principal  means  by  which  contro- 
verfies  between  princes  are  determined;  whe¬ 
ther,  in  the  author’s  words,  “  the  great  inte?it 
“  of  war  be,  by  victory  to  conquer  an  enemy' s 
“  (country or  to  defend  a  friend’s,  p.  73, 74. 

Near  foar  parts  in  five  of  the  allied  army 
being  natives  of  the  country  where  the  war 
is  carried  on,  inured  to  the  climate  and  ha¬ 
bituated  to  hs  food,  their  lofs  by  licknefSi 
has  been  inconfiderable,  compared  with  that 
fuftained  by  our  enemies,  throughout  cam¬ 
paigns  lengthened  beyond  the  meafure  of 
military  operations  in  former  times,  Long 
and  painful  marches  to  the  place  of  adtion, 
and  unprovided  retreats  from  it  in  difaftrous 
events  thro’  a  lei's  known  and  unfriendly 
country,  are  ciicumftances  all  operating  to 
our  advantage  ;  from  which  the  armies  of 
France  have  futfered  infinitely  more  in  deaths 
and  defertion,  than  from  the  fword  of  their 
tjnemy :  cannon  and  bayonets  have  been, 

B  2  ’  hgrmlefo 
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harmlei's  implements,  compared  to  other 

means  of  deftru&ion,  with  which  provi¬ 
dence  in  this  quarrel  has  fought  on  the  fide 
of  the  invaded. 

But  fuch  lofies  are,  it  feems,  of  no  avail 
to  us,  and  caufe  no  prejudice  to  France  : 
for,  important  as  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
lubjrcb  are  to  Britain,  our  author  fets  thofe 
of  Frenchmen  at  a  low  rate  indeed  ;  as  near 
nothing  as  words  can  ftaie  them  ;  p.  76. 
“  In  the  prefent  courfe  of  the  war  France 
“  can  lofe  nothing  by  a  defeat.  Except  only 
“  in  the  number  df  the  killed  and  wounded, 
“  which  in  the  common  courfe  of  battles' 
“  may  be  fet  at  about  the  double  of  that  of 
“  the  conquerors,  what  other  lofs  have  our 
<c  enemies  to  fuffain  ?”  Magazines,  artillery 
and  baggage  are  fmall  items  that  have  been 
here  omitted  in  this  account.  Yet  by  fuch 
lofies  thofe  very  enemies  have,  in  different 
periods  of  their  hiftory,  been  driven  out  of 
Germany  ;  and  the  fame  fate,  p.  24.  attend¬ 
ing  almofi:  invariably,  in  numberlefs  irt- 
ltances,  their  unjufi:  attempts  upon  other 
countries,  prove  to  conviction,  if  perfidious 
ambition  could  be  convinced,  that  France , 
(Ironger  at  land  (within  her  own  domi¬ 
nions)  than  England  or  any  other  power  in 
Europe,  p.  3.  lofts  that  fuperiority  when  fhe 
ventures  far  from  home,  beyond  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  her  infinite  rcfources,  p.  67.  And 

thus 
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thus  circumftanced,  Ihe  in  the  year  1673 
became  inferior  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  fmall 
provinces,  half  undone  by  her  inhuman  de¬ 
valuations,  and  oppofed,  deferted-,  and  be¬ 
trayed  by  unnatural  and  infatuated  allies. 

The  iffue  of  that  invafion  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  in 
the  prefent,  are  inflances,  which  oppofed 
to  the  refiftance  made  by  France  againft  the 
two  grand  alliances,  reduce  the  author’s 
propofidon  in  p.  3.  to  what  I  have  ventured 
to  date  it ;  and  demonffrate  that  the  infe¬ 
rence  he  would  draw  from  that  ffruggle  a- 
gainft  the  powers  of  Europe.,  p.  59.  is  in  no 
meafure  applicable  to  the  prefent  conteft, 

P-  74- 

The  fucceffes  which  have  already  attended 
the  allied  army  in  Germany ,  and  the  Ioffes 
fuftained  by  the  French  in  their  invafion  of 
it,  however  they  are  depreciated  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  reprefentation  of  them,  will  in  the 
hifiory  of  thefe  times,  whatever  the  final 
event  may  be,  add  one  inftance  more  of  the 
infufficiency  of  the  power  of  France,  to  over¬ 
run  at  will  weak  but  diftant  ftates  j  while 
the  fcanty  numbers  of  our  allies  have  at  the 
utmoft  extertt  been  only  increafed  by  twenty 
thoufand  Britijh  troops. 


The 
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The  weaker  thofe  flutes  arc  reprefented, 
and  the  lefs  important  to  the  invader,  p, 
23,  24.  the  ftronger  the  proof  will  be,  that 
the  pride  of  power  has  its  bounds,  and 
innocence  and  weaknefs  a  fecurity  againft 
it,  beyond  the  reach  of  flretched  and  ftrained 
jtmbition. 

•  ,4 

The  author  complains,  p .  yg.  that  the 
diflinguijhing  art  of  this  war  has  hitherto 
confuted  in  the  raifng  trifling  skirmijhes 
into  battles  and  victories :  and  that  there  are 
who  knew  that  they  could  not  make  their  court 
in  any  method fo  effectually , as  by  magnifying  the 
victories.  of  our  German  army ,  and  aggra¬ 
vating  the  Ioffes  of  the  French.  The  battle 
at  Minden  was  then  a  trifiling  skirmiffi ! 
and  indeed  fo  it  appears  to  be  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  account  of  it,  />.  78,  129.  Nay, 
had  our  horfe  charged  the  French,  and  tram¬ 
pled  down  three  or  jour  thoufand  Saxon  and 
French  foot,  the  advantage  would  have  been 
triffling :  “  for  no  fubftantial  benefit  would 
refult  to  England  from  it.”  p.  79.  why  then 
would  it  doubt  left  have  been  a  very  good 
thing t  p.  78.  c‘  The  killing  of  men  is  not  the 
‘c  end  of  war.”  p.  73.  0  The  only  lofs  would 
cc  have  been  of  men.”  p  79  “  But  France 
“  cannot  be  hurt  by  the  mere  lofs  of  men, 

V  wfikffl  were  it  five  times  greater,  it  could 
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“  prefently  fupply  by  draughts  from  it$  ml- 
“  litia,  or  replace  when  it  pleafed  with  re- 
,c  cruits  in  Germany."  Why  then  was  not 
the  French  army  prefently  recruited  ?  and 
why  did  it  remain  during  the  reft  of  the 
campaign  expofed  to  all  the  difadvantages  of 
a  war  oj  defence  only  ?  p,  y\.- 

The  French  militia  confifts  of  about  fifty 
thoufand  men,  employed  in  garrifoning  their 
interior  fortifications,  and  in  afiifling  to  de¬ 
fend  their  coafts.  How  the  lofs  at  Mmden , 
had  it  amounted  to  forty  thouiand  men, 
p.  79.  could  have  been  prefently  fupplied 
from  fuch  a  flock,  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the 
other  important  fervices  to  which  they  were 
deflined,  may  be  very  evident  to  the  writer 
of  the  pamphlet,  as  well  as  the  facility  of 
filling  up  fuch  a  void  at  pleafiire  with  re¬ 
cruits  in  Germany ;  but  it  is  apparent  that 
neither  Teemed  pradlicable  to  the  French  mi- 
niflry.  And  the  fptcimen  which  our  author 
has  given  of  his  knowledge  in  the  French 
revenue,  of  w'hich  he  confefles  “  he  knows 
“  nothing,”  p.  68.  and  his  very  imperfedt 
and  unfair  Hating  a  certain  gentleman’s  ar¬ 
gument,  in  the  lall  feflion  of  parliament, 
joined  to  his  real  or  affedted  ignorance  of  the 
produce  of  our  finking  fund,  and  the  unac- 
■  countable  inaccuracies  in  his  calculations 
thro’  p.  69  and  70,  render  his  opinions  upon 
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the  ways  and  means  of  both  nations  fomc- 
what  problematical. 

But  u  infinite  refources,”  p .  67.  “  inex- 
“  hauftible  numbers  of  men,”  p.  79.  «  Mil- 
"  lions  to  fpare,”  p.  123.  are  bold  affer- 
tions;  which,  had  affertion  the  force  of 
fadls,  would  defeat  every  inference  that  can 
be  drawn  from  bankruptcy  and  beggary  at 
home,  and  defeat  and  dishonour  abroad. 

The  author  takes  no  notice  of  the  lofs 
iuftained  by  the  French  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Creyelt.  Thefe  were  all  the  confequences 
of  affairs  fo  triflings  p.  78.  as  not  to  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  mention  in  his  impartial  Confidera- 
tions.  He  eftimates  the  defeat  at  Minden 
“  under  three  or  four  thoufand  men  which 
“  the  French  loft  there,”  p.  79.  yet  in  1758 
they  precipitately  retreated  from  Hantver  to 
Crevelt ,  and  in  1759  from  Minden  to  Gieffen. 
— an  immenfe  tradt  of  country— leaving  be¬ 
hind  them  fpoils  and  trophies  equal  to  the 
fruits  of  a  complete  vidtory,  and  fuffering 
all  the  miferies  and  difgrace  which  attend 
•  Derout and  flight.  Could  thefe  effedts  have, 
been  produced  from  flight  caufes,  Britain 
has  little  to  fear  from  a  power  thus  difpirited 
and  diftrefs’d  by  inconfiderable  checks ;  and 
many  pages  have  been  wrote  in  vain  to  prove 
the  fuperiority  of  France  over  every  ftate  in 
Ftirope. — Were  her  armies,  lb  conftituted, 

equal 
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equal  In  numbers  to  the  Perfian  or  Mexican 
myriads,  they  vvould  fly  like  them ;  and 
France  with  her  infinite  rcjcurces  in  men  and 
money ,  vvould  fcarceiy  be  a  match  for  a 
Landgrave  of  HeJJe ,  or  our  good  ally  the 
Prince  of  Buckeburg — for  with  him  the  au¬ 
thor  allows  that  we  have  a  continental  con¬ 
nection,  p.  100. 

i 

But  our  Author,  intent  to  prove  the  im- 
poflibility  of  refilling  France  in  Germany , 
fuppreffes  or  extenuates  every  event  that 
would  invalidate  his  Argument.  The  lofs 
of  a  battle  is  confined  to  the  numbers  killed  j 

or  wounded  in  the  aCtion,  p.  79,  leflened  far 
below  the  truth,  p.  78,  129.  every  other  ar¬ 
ticle  is  omitted  ;  confequential  Ioffes  never 
enter  into  his  account  of  a  defeat  ;  and  left 
the  memory  and  fagacity  of  his  readers 
fhould  fupply  thofe  defeCts — .the  deftruSlion 
of  men  is  of  710  importance.,  and  France  has 
millions  of  money  yet  to  /pare. 

S 

But  in  defpite  of  our  Author’s  affertions, 
the  battles  at  Crevelt  and  Minden  were  great 
and  important  actions ;  the  laft  dccifive  of 
a  campaign  which  lafted  five  months  after 
the  victory  was  gained.  The  affair  of  War- 
burg  was  one  of  thofe  many  operations  dur¬ 
ing  this  campaign,  which  have  defeated  the 
Utmofl  efforts  of  an  enemy  exerting  every 

C  nerve. 
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nerve,  and  draining  every  vein  of  exhaufted 
power  to  put  an  end  to,'  not  to  protrad,  as 
the  author  abfurdly  imagines,  a  war  in  a 
country  where  by  his  own  confeflion,  p.  129, 
“  France  can  gain  nothing  nor  Britain  lofe.’’ 
Tiiat  ali^  this,  p,  79,  has  been  done  without 
the  effulion  or  hazard  of  much  blood  on  our 
fide ;  and  that  the  effect  of  vidories  has  been 
obtained  clear  from  the  common  price  at 
which  they  are  often  dearly  purchalea  in 
pitch  d  battles,  is  the  higheft  encomium  up¬ 
on  the  abilities  and  humanity  of  two  Princes, 
who  deferve  from  every  fubjed  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms  a  better  treatment  than  this  author  is 
pleafed  to  afford  them.  p.  82.  129. 

But  if  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  o 
the  advantages  gained  by  us  in  Germany ,  the 
balance  remaining  due  to  us  upon  the  ex¬ 
change  of  prifoners,  and  the  fluffing  and 
degrading  of  generals,  no  lefs  than  four 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  French  army 
being  removed  in  four  years,  are  fads  which 
carry  conviction  with  them. 

But  it  feems  our  fuccefs  in  Germany ,  if 
Kve  have  been  fuccefsful  there ,  “  may  eafily 
“  be  accounted  for,”  p.  68.  This  account 
feems  to  be  contained  in  the  following  pro- 
pofitions,  a  little  farther  explained  than  the 
author  Iras  done,  in  order  to  elucidate  his 

meaning. 
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meaning.  P.  72.  “  The  French  have  every 
“  year  brought  a  fuperiority  of  numbers  into 
u  the  field ;  as  great  a  fuperiority  as  they 
,c  ought  in  good  policy  to  fend  to  that  fer- 
“  vice,  whatever  be  the  number  of  their 
“  forces  at  home.”  It  is  then,  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  opinion,  good  policy  in  the  French 
to  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  beaten  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  for  the  fuperiority  they  fent  was  not 
in  every  year  fufficient  to  prevent  a  defeat. 
P.  83.  “  And  if  they  know  their  own 
intereft,  they  never  will  fend  an  over- 
powerlul  army  thither  to  drive  us  out  of  it 
( Germany )  and  put  us  upon  bethinking 
ourfelves  of  ours.”  Again,  p.  129.  “  It 
“  is  not  now  the  bufinefs  of  France  to  ex- 
“  ert  its  whole  force,  as  it  did  in  former 
“  wars,  with  three  or  four  armies  in  Ger- 
“  many.  It  is  not  the  intereft  of  France 
“  to  beat  us  out  from  thence,  that  would 
“  open  our  eyes.” 

The  two  laft  paragraphs  in  fome  degree 
qualify  tile  firft.  They  do  not  afFert,  that 
to  be  beaten  in  Germany  is  the  intereft  of 
France ,  but  merely  not  to  beat  her  enemy 
there.  Happily  for  us  the  apprehenfions  of 
the  latter  event  were  fo  ftrong  upon  her,  as 
to  leffen  the  proportion  neceffury  for  felf- 
defence.  Her  good  policy  in  this  infiance 
teems  at  firft  glance  a  little  to  have  failed  in 
the  execution  of  her  plan:  but,  in  the  au- 
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thor’s  fyftem,  if  %e  confider  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  proportioning  the  numbers  of  one 
army  to  another,  fo  exactly  as  neither  to  be 
beaten  nor  beat  5  or  to  calculate  the  effedts 
of  a  victory  over  a  difcomfited  enemy,  fo 
as  to  know  with  precifion  and  certainty,  as 
in  a  game  at  tennis,  how  far  the  force  of  a 
blow  may  operate ;  France ,  abounding  w  ith 
men  and  with  money,  chofe  rather  to  ex- 
pofe  herfelf  to  the  leifer  evil,  than  to  the 
hazard  of  incurring  a  greater,  by  driving  her 
enemy  out  of  Germany.  Nay  had  any  more 
of  the  allied  army  perifhed  than  have  al¬ 
ready  fallen,  every  additional  lofs  on  our  fide 
would  be  prejudicial  to  her,  and  would  haften 
an  event,  which  muft  defeat  a  lcheme  plan¬ 
ned  for  our  definition  :  we  fhould,  perhaps, 
e’er  now  have  been  driven  out  of  Germany 
without  a  poflibility  of  returning  thither, 
from  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  an  army, 
which,  even  fuccefsfu!  as  we  have  been,  can¬ 
not  be  lupplied  with  men,  p.  67,  82. 

Had  Clermont  fucceeded  at  Crevelt ,  Con- 
fades  at  Minden ,  or  Brcglio  at  Warburg , 
they  no  doubt  had  orders  to  fiop  a  purfuit  ; 
and  the  French  army,  like  a  pack  of  well- 
trained  hounds,  would  at  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  have  flood  ftock  flill,  and  fuffered 
their  trembling  and  dying  prey  to  efcape, 
with  poflibly  a  fight  pinch,  to  lerve  for  the 
fport  of  fucceeding  days.  But  even  this  ex¬ 
pedient 
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pedjent  might  have  failed  them :  We  might 
have  fled  without  a  purfuit,  as  the  French 
did  from  Minden.  And  were  our  flight  to 
be  as  rapid  as  theirs,  we  fhould  have  evacu¬ 
ated  Germany,  and  utterly  deftroyed  the 
projeift  of  an  infidious  enemy,  who,  like  a 
ihaiper  at  play,  means  to  take  us  in  by  vo¬ 
luntary  Ioffes.  It  mud  however  be  allowed, 
this  Gallic  cogger  of  the  dice  of  war  has 
ventured  farther  than  the  skilful  knights  of 
a  lefs  honourable  profeffion  are  wont  to  do  j 
and  an  ignorant  by-flander  would  without 
hefitation  pronounce  the  gamefter,  who  loft 
for  tour  vtars  luccefliveiy,  rather  a  dupe  than 
a  knave,  hut  luch  gamefters  there  are, 
<who  beaten  at  one  table,  court  fortune  at 
another;  change  their  feats  to  improve  their 
luck,  and  impatient  of  fetting  down  upon 
the  remains  of  a  (battered  eftate,  rifque  the 
whole  with  the  odds  Hill  againft  them. 

The  policy  of  France  is  however  deeper 
laid,  and  our  author’s  happy  penetration,  al- 
tho’  loft  on  an  ignorant  miniftry,  “  and  an 
“  obftinate  nation,”  p.  81,  has  for  the  in- 
ftrudtion  and  benefit  of  pofterity  difcovered 
the  latent  caufes  of  events,  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  recorded  in  the  memoirs 
of  politicians  and  the  annals  of  hiftorians  un¬ 
der  falfe,  tho’  fpecious  appearances, 

\  *  f 


Had  his  pamphlet  never  been  publifhed, 
die  fruitlefs  attempts  of  France  upon  Ger¬ 
many  during  four  fucceffive  years  would  have 
been  afcribed,  a  they  univerfaily  have  been 
until  the  day  of  his  publication,  to  a  want 
of  means  adequate  to  the  enterprife.  It 
would  be  remembred  that  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  had  loft  her  beft  refources  of  wealth ; 
that  her  trade  was  captured  and  her  manu¬ 
facturers  were  ruined;  the  exigencies  of  go¬ 
vernment  were  fo  prefling,  that  altho  the 
miferies  of  her  people  dilabled  them  from 
paying  their  ordinary  taxqs,  yet  new  ones 
were  impofed,  and  edicts  from  the  throne 
were  anfwered  by  her  parliaments  in  the 
language,  tho'  not  the  tone  of  rebellion. 
Her  plate  was  melted  down  with  a  lofs  to 
the  owners  of  the  whole  workmanfliip  ;  the 
bills  of  her  colonies  were  protefled  ;  the 
public  creditors  defrauded  of  their  payments; 
officers  civil  and  military,  of  their  ftipends ; 
purchafes  under  public  faith  cancelled  ;  the 
penflons  upon  which  many  of  her  nobility 
and  gentry  fubfift  were  ftopt ;  and  the  royal 
liable^  left  without  provender  from  the  mere 
want  of  money  to  purchafe  it.  Minifters 
were  faced lively  difgraced  on  the  failure  of 
their  fchemes  to  raife  money  by  imports  that 
were  found  impracticable,  and  by  loans  at 
an  cx'ceffive  intereft  which  couid  not  be 
filled.  Baffled  and  fubdued  by  land  and  by 
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fea  in  every  part  of  the  world,  fhe  would  be 
drawn  planning  weak  and  chimerical  fchemes 
for  the  invafion  of  Britain ,  while  fhe  fat 
pale  and  trembling  for  her  own  fafety  at 
home,  with  a  few  ragged  undifciplined 
troops  for  the  defence  of  her  coafls.  Such 
poffibly  would  have  been  the  falfe  and  dis¬ 
graceful  pidlure  drawn  of  France  by  fome 
future  painter  to  decorate  the  palaces  of  our 
princes,  and  perpetuate  events  which  now 
do  honour  to  the  Britiflj  name  in  the  eyes 
of  a  miftaken  and  uninformed  world. 

But  how  will  the  profpedl  be  altered,  when 
enlightned  and  infpired  by  the  author’s  dis¬ 
coveries,  fome  FrenchPhtdias  fhallin  breath¬ 
ing  marble  carve  the  Gallic  'Jupiter ,  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  in  his  hand,  and  Britannia  lyin^ 
proftrate  before  him  !  the  fex  will  be  of  in¬ 
finite  importance  to  the  ftatuary  :  for  Lewis 
XV.  muft  not  be  reprefented  like  his  pre- 
deceffor  in  the  Place  des  Vicloires  trampling 
under  foot  the  nations  of  the  univerfe.  This 
milder  Jupiter  muft  be  drawn  like  the  God 
of  the  poet,  confuming  the  unhappy  Semelc. 
And  Ovid’s  defcription  is  foexpreflive  of  the 
author’s  plan,  that  I  cannot  help  imagining 
he  had  in  his  view  the  beautiful  lines  which 
follow,  in  many  pages  of  his  matchlefs  per¬ 
formance.  In  no  other  part  does  he  ftand 
indebted  to  any  man  who  ever  fpoke,  wrote, 
«»r  thought  before  him. 

/  t 
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JEtbera  confcendit ,  nutuque fequentia  traxii 
Nubilay  queis  nimbos  immijlaque  fulgura  ven~ 
tis 

Addidity  &  tonitrusi  &  inevitabile  fulmen. 
$ita  tamen  ufque  poteJly  vires  fibi  demere  ten - 
tat . 

Nec  quo  centimanum  dejecerat  igne  Typhaeay 
Nunc  armatur  eo:  Nimium  feritatis  in  illo . 
Eft  aliud  levius  julmeny  cui  dextra  Cyclopum 
Scevitiee  flammceque  minusy  minus  addidit  ircci 
cTcela  fecunda  vocant  fuperi.  capit  ilia — • 

METAM.Lib.  3,  300. 

» 

The  clouds  in  the  fecond  line,  which  the 
thunderer  drew  after  him,  are  admirably 
charadteriftic  of  the  deep  and  myfterious 
policy  which  has  envolept  the  French  mo¬ 
narch’s  defigns,  impenetrable  to  mortal  ken 
until  pierced  and  diflipated  by  the  author. 
The  laft  line  indeed  contains  two  words  not 
abfolutely  favourable  to  his  plan — the  T ela 
fecunda ,  may  in  the  mod  claffical  fenfe  be 
interpreted,  as  if  the  arms  of  France ,  em¬ 
ployed  as  they  have  been  in  Germany,  have 
been  rather  fortunate  to  us.  The  event  of 
the  fable  is  alfo  againft  onr  author  ;  for  Se- 
mele  perifhed  inftantaneoufly  in  the  flame, 
altho’  ‘'Jupiter  chofe  his  flighted  bolt :  had 
flie  lingered  and  died  of  a  confumption,  the 
dory  would  have  been  more  applicable  to 
the  purpofe  of  the  pamphlet.  But  it  is  evi¬ 
dent 
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deni  from  hence,  that  the  thunder  of  the 
t-ky  cannot  be  io  proportioned  and  modified 
eVen  by  'Jupiter,  as  to  deflroy  by  flow  and 
flated  degrees. — No  wonder  then  that  the 
thunder  of  war  Ihould  be  as  little  tradiablc 
to  the  will  of  a  commander;  who  cannot 
fay  to  the  rage  of  battles— fo  jar  thou  jhalt 
go  and  no  jarth'eri 


'  *  f 

But  to  be  ferious,  if  it  be  poflible  to  be 
ferious  in  anfwering  the  weakeft  and  molt 
extravagant  propofition  that  ever  entered  in¬ 
to  the  head  of  man,  as  the  bafis  of  a  fyflem 
upon  which  a  great  nation  has  refled  her 
Only  hope  of  falvation  ;  does  the  author 
really  think  that  France  intends  to  lengthen 
Out  the  war  in  Germany  by  the  means  (he 
has  employed,  and  for  the  ends  he  propofes  ? 
p.  72.  indeed  if  flie  docs,  her  invafiort  ol 
Germany  and  her  profecution  of  the  war 
there,  is  one  of  thofe  “  eftedts  ofdefperation 
“  rather  than  of  council,”  with  which  he 
has  charged  her  in  p.  1  26. 


He  tells  us  p.  81.  “  the  French  cannot 
<c  propofe  to  conquer  England,  by  fending 
cc  armies  into  Germany ;  their  only  hope  is 
to  exhauftand  weary  us  out  by  a  land-war, 
"  which  we  muft  carry  on  with  them  upon 
fuch  very  difadva'ntageous  terms ;  and  to 
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“  divert  us  from  their  illands  by  employing 
“  our  attention  in  Germany 

The  conqueft  of  Hanover  is  therefore  not 
the  object  of  France.  And  however  Bri¬ 
tain  may  rate  that  eledlorate,  even  as  “  her 
“  greatefl  flake, 36.  yet  the  entire  and 
quiet  poffeffion  of  it,  would,  far  from  ad¬ 
vancing  the  affairs  of  France,  put  a  period 
to  her  only  hope  oj  exhaujling  and  wearing  us 
out. 

Has  flie  not  meant  in  every  aflion  in 
which  her  troops  have  been  engaged  with 
the  Allies  during  this  war,  to  drive  them  out 
of  Germany ,  or  oblige  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms  ?  and  in  more  than  one  of  thefe 
adtions,  had  fortune  declared  on  her  fide, 
would  not  either  of  thefe  events  have  been 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  her  fuccefs  ? 
Have  her  minifiers  been  fcrupulous  during 
this  war,  in  their  orders  to  her  generals,  of 
any  one  of  thofe  means  which  have  rendered 
her  infamous  to  the  prefent  and  all  future 
ages,  by  her  devaflations  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  her  more  than  Pagan  barba¬ 
rities  in  the  Palatinate ?  Are  any  traces  of 

J 

the  author’s  policy  to  be  found  in  Bellijle' S 
letters  to  Ccntades  ?  and  when  the  had  failed 
in  one  year  by  the  valour  of  cur  troops  and 
the  conduct  of  our  generals,  did  the  not  at¬ 
tempt  in  every  fucceeding  year  to#ove  "power 
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diem  with  numbers  ?  Has  not  her  obftinate 
perfeverance  in  eftablifhing  winter-quarters 
in  HeJJe  and  Gottingen  at  the  end  of  this 
campaign,  been  with  a  view  of  ftarting  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  nearer  to  the  end 
of  her  labours,  her  Ioffes,  her  expence,  and 
her  difgrace. 

It  is  not  true,  that  France  is  at  lefs  ex» 
pence  than  we  are  in  Germany  :  The  French 
army  came  from  a  greater  diftance,  than 
near  four  parts  in  five  of  the  allied  army  did. 
Her  magazines  and  nofpitals  coft  her  more ; 
for  her  contradlors  purchafe  upon  credit, 
and  their  reimburfements  are  flow  and  pre¬ 
carious  :  Their  extortions  are  therefore 
greater. 

The  rate  at  which  her  troops  are  paid,  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  few  BritiJJ:  forces 
which  form  a  part  of  the  allied  army  ;  but 
the  French  troops  have  other  allowances 
which  at  leaf!  even  that  difference.  And  the 
flate  is  an  immenfe  lofer,  which  exercifes  a 
fparing  ceconomy  in  thefe  articles :  Men 
muff  eat,  and  be  clothed  and  covered  5  and 
if  fcantily  provided,  fick  men  coft  more 
and  do  lefs  fervice  than  the  healthy.  The 
French  are  more  numerous  than  the  allies  in 
Germany ,  therefore,  as  above  explained,  more 
expenftve.  France  fubfidizes  more  powers 
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than  we  do,  and  in  all  probable  conjedure 
at  a  much  higher  price. 

But  to  put  an  end  to  fuppofitions— if 
France  meant  to  lengthen  out  the  war  in 
Germany ,  why  was  the  treaty  of  Clofter- 
feyen  concluded  ?  Why  did  not  Richlieu  re¬ 
tire,  rather  than  oblige  the  allies  to  lay  down 
their  arms?  And  if  it  be  laid,  for'  every 
thing  extravagant  may  be  faid,  that  a  breach 
of  the  treaty  wa$  forefeen,  why  were  not  the 
French  better  prepared  for  that  event?  and 
why  afterwards  obliged  to  retire,  unfufpedling 
and  furprifed,  wbth  a  greater  lofs,  altho’  no 
one  conliderable  blow  was  ftruck,  than  what 
hgnalized  any  vjdory  gained  by  the  armies 
of  Europe  in  the  Grand  Alliance  ! 

When  thefe  fads  are  reconciled  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  fyflem,  I  lhall  ask  whether  there  be 
an  inftance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  of  4 
power  fuffering  lofs  heaped  upon  Ioffes,  and 
diigrace  upon  difhonour  for  four  years  to-- 
gether,  merely  with  a  view  to  exbauft  the 
adverfe  power  by  expence  ?  And  if  this  pro- 
pofition  be  not  fufficiently  ldrong,  let  ano¬ 
ther  circumftance  be  added — fuch  policy  has 
been  aferibed  to  a  bankrupt-people,  adir.g 
at  a  much  greater  expence  of  money  and  of 
men,  againft  a  nation  in  full  credit. 


That 
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That  France  has  often,  p.  9,  fomented 
quarrels  between  her  neighbours,  and  infl- 
dioufly  joined,  and  perfidioufly  deferted  ope 
fide,  in  order  to  weaken  both,  is  certain. 
But  then  fhe  remained  an  unlofing  fpedlator, 
and  did  not  flake  her  whole  upon  the  iffue 
of  the  conflidt.  This  policy  has  been  re- 
ferved  for  the  author  of  the  confiderationS. 

/  •  t.  \ 

But  if  the  only  view  of  France  has  been 
to  exhauft  Britain  by  a  war  in  Germany 
while  we  are  fo  blindly  obftinate  as  to  mean 
its  defence  by  an  armed  force,  why  has  fhe 
not  attained  that  end  without  any  expence 
to  herfeif  of  blood  or  of  treafure  ?  The  au¬ 
thor  has  pointed  out  the  means  in  p.  77,  89. 
and  they  are  io  obvious,  that  had  the  defigns 
of  France  been  confined  to  his  plan,  they 

could  not  have  efcaped  her  minifters. 

* 

Why  have  not  the  French  troops  been  kept 
at  home  ?  P.  77.  “  Will  the  French  reve¬ 
nue  be  at  all  leffened,  or  the  ffate  brought 
fo  much  nearer  to  bankruptcy,  for  their  hav¬ 
ing  no  army  to  pay  out  of  their  own  country?” 
“  But  England's  expence  muft  go  on.  Our 
enemies  will  not  tell  us,  that  they  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  go  into  Germany  ;  they  certainly  will 
go,  if  we  attempt  to  leffen  our  expence, 
and  withdraw  a  great  part  of  our  troops. 
Where  then  is  the  end  of  our  labour  ?”  And 

again 
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again  p.  89.  “  Why  then  fhould  France  fue 
for  peace,  when  at  worft  they  have  only  to 
ftand  ftill,  and  keep  their  money  at  home, 
and  their  troops  upon  their  frontiers,  hold¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  marching  into  Ger- 
tnany ?  and  our  ruin  is  completed:  for  we 
piuft  be  at  ftill  the  fame  expence  ;  and  after 
having  got  fix  and  thirty  millions  in  debt, 
muft  go  on  to  eight  and  forty.” 

Why  then  has  not  France  compleated  our 
ruin  by  thefe  means  ?  keeping  her  money  at 
home,  and  her  troops  upon  her  f  rontiers ! 
Were  her  views  only  to  exhauft  us  by  length¬ 
ening  out  a  war  in  Germany ,  why  not  attain 
that  definable  end  by  means  infinitely  more 
eligible  ?  Were  the  comparative  means  and 
expence  of  both  nations  ftill  more  in  favour 
of  France  than  they  are  ftated  in  p.  69,  70. 
had  France  millions  to  fpare,  while  England 
was  incurring  an  additional  debt  ofeightand 
forty  millions,  yet  fure  it  would  be  worthy 
the  attention  of  even  that  inexhauftibl'e 
power,  to  fave  her  treafure  from  being  fquan- 
dered  in  Germany ,  and  let  “  England’s  ex- 
“  pence  go  on.” 

The  contrary  meafure  of  wanton  and 
uncalled  for  extravagance,  had  France  no 
other  purpofe  to  ferve  than  what  our  author 
fuppofes  as  the  animating  fpring  of  all  her 
addons,  would  prove  her  defperation  in  one 

period 
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period  of  the  prefent  war  p.  126,  heightened 
into  phrenzy  in  this ;  or  as  the  pamphlet 
terms  it  in  us,  p.  81.  “a  miftaken  zeal  of 
the  nation,  and  an  eagernefs  to  fight  an 
(Engli/hman)  any  where.”  There  are 
certainly  no  fymptoms  of  fich  enthufiaftic 
valour  and  hatred  in  the  French  nation,  and 
her  miniftry  has  not  even  this  poor  excufe 
for  their  condufr,  which  he  admits  to  ours< 

However  clear  in  its  motives  and  end  the 
French  errand  into  Germany  appears  to  our 
author,  a  difcovery  of  the  inducements 
which  lead  us  thither  has  cofi:  him  much 
logical  pains  and  difquifit  on,  even  from  p. 
1 16  to  126.  where,  by  ti  e  help  of  many 
accurate  difiindtions,  he  arrives  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  “  every  one  mulf  have  remem- 
**  bered,”  p.  126.  and  what  no  one  ever 
difputed,  “  that  the  army  of  oblervation  was 
“  an  army  of  defence,  not  of  diverfion.” 
And  as  he  does  not  like  he  word  diverjhn , 
we  will  allow,  that  the  treaty  of  the  fixteenth 
of  "January  ”1756,  was  a  treaty  meant  for 
defence  only. 

But  there  are  it  feems  other  lefs  expenfive 
means  with  which  we  may  ferve  our  al  ies. 
And  “  the  pointing  out  what  appears  to  our 
“  author  the  mod  effe&ual  method  of  fe- 
“  curing  Hanover  from  the  prefent  and  fu- 
“  ture  attacks  o!  our  enemies,  makes  one 

“  prin- 
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‘principal  end  ofhis  confiderations.”  p.  44. 
His  method  is  no  doubt  plain,  ealy,  and  in¬ 
fallible  in  its  efFedt  :  for  it  is  no  more  than 
this— “  let  them  (the  Hanoverians)  alone” 
P- 25.  “  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  fubmit.” 
ibid.  An  excellent  and  fine  expedient  to 
prevent  an  attack. 

But  then  they  will  be  entitled  to  an  in¬ 
demnification  from  us,  and  the  author  in¬ 
tends  them  an  ample  one  indeed — nothing 
lefs  than  the  “French  ilknds”/>.  45,  46° 
“  not  ufelefs  eonquefts  on  the  Mijjiffippiy 
“  but  by  feizing  the  French  ifiands,  and 
“  holding  their  whole  Weft-India  trade  in 
“  depofite  for  Hanover."  130.  Guadaloupe 
and  Mariegalante  mull:  then  go  to  their  old 
mailers.  And  lliould  Martmico  with  her 
five  millions  Sterling  per  Ann.  and  the  French 
part  of  Hifpaniola  be  conquered  by  us,  they 
mull  alfo  be  reftored  for  Hanover.  Nay  in 
p.  52.  the  indemnity  is  to  be  extended  to  our 
friends  ftill  farther,  by  eonquefts  to  be  gained 
on  the  French  coafts,  and  in  the  Eajl  as  well 
as  the  Weft-Indies. 

Poflibly  a  queftion  might  arife  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  a  peace,  were  a  ceftion  of  any  of 
our  confiderable  eonquefts  upon  this  ac¬ 
count  to  be  an  article  of  the  treaty, whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  have  defended 
the  dominions  of  our  allies  againft  the  French 
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or  at  Ieaft  to  have  obliged  their  armies  to 
earn  them  at  the  expence  of  much  blood 
and  treafure,  than  to  invite  them  by  a  faith- 
lefs  defertion  of  our  friends  to  a  quiet  and 
unoppofed  poffefiion  of  territories,  after 
to  be  purchafed  back  by  us  at  fo  high  a  rate. 
Should  we  now  leave  the  continent,  French 
politenefs  would  afluredly  yield  to  fuch  a 
courteous  invitation  of  the  French  army  into 
Hanover ,  “  and  would,  without  much  in¬ 
treaty ,  fuflfer  it  to  flay  there  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  round,”  p.  129,  in  fure  expec¬ 
tation  of  an  indemnity  of  at  Ieaft  fifty  times 
the  value  of  the  electorate  *.  Thofe  who 
have  made  their  court  by  running  the  na¬ 
tion  into  a  greater  expence  for  the  German 
war,  than  it  had  the  Ieaft  idea  of,”  p.  45, 
would  certainly  not  “  make  their  excufe 
to  the  people,”  ibid,  by  fuch  a  conclufion 
of  it.  And  the  minifters,  who  fhould 
dare  to  fet  their  hands  to  iuch  a  ftipulation, 
would  juftly  expiate  that  treafon  with  their 
heads. 


The  alternative  which  therefore  the  pam¬ 
phlet  propofes,  as  the  only  expedient  left  in 
any  change  of  our  meafures,  is  the  ftrongeft 
juftification  of  them. 


*  Inp.  129,  and  in  many  others,  Hanover  would  be  of 
no  value  at  all  to  France.  Indeed  in  p.  122,  he  computes  it 
about  half  the  worth  of  Martinico  ;  valued  at  five  millions 
per  annum ,  p.  56  and  82. 
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But  pofiibly  no  indemnification  would  be 
necelTary.  P,  13.  “  We  fhould  leave  the 
French  to  themfelves,  to  harrafs  Germany  as 
much  as  they  pleafe,  and  make  themfelves  as 
odious  as  we  can  defire,”  as  the  only  chance 
we  have  of  forming  and  accelerating  an  union 
m  Germany  againft  them.  This  fhould  be 
done,  p.  16.  until  the  Get  * mans  fhall  fee 
their  own  intereft.  *  Leave  the  French. 
to  them  lei  ves5  they  will  doubtlels  do  as  much 
milchief  as  they  can;  but  in  time  they  may 
make  themfelves  generally  hated,  and  the 
Germans  wife  enough  to  agree. ” 

P.  30.  <c  But,  in  general,  the  French  are 
a  fair  enemy,  and  neither  they  nor  we 
have  exerciled  any  unnecelTary  cruelties  to 
each  others  fubje&s.  Nor  could  the  country 
therefore  have  any  fufferings  to  fear  beyond 
the  allowed  ufage  of  war,  upon  an  Engli/h 
account.  Nor  would  a  French  army  flay  there 
in  ail  probability  more  than  one  campaign, 
if  we  would  but  keep  out  of  it,  and  take 
from  the  French  court  all  hope  of  drawing 
over  an  Engl/JJj  army  to  meet  them  there.” 
P.  24.  The  French,  ’tis  true,  would  pof- 
fefs  themfelves  of  the  revenues  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  all  the  taxes,  which  the  people 
now  pay  to  their  fovereign,  would  be  paid 
to  France."  Ibid.  “  A  French  army  in  the 
country  would  themfelves  probably  find  a 

i/fe 
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all  the  money  they  could  raiie 


Many  pages  are  employed  to  juftify  the 
intended  radical de.flrudtion  of  the  moft  fruits 
ful  provinces  by  one  commander,  p .  25. 
(See  Bellijle's  letters,  p.  70.)  and  to  extenuate 
and  excufe  the  exceffes  and  extortions  prac- 
tifed  in  that  electorate  by  another.  P.  28. 
Great  pains  are  a!fo  taken  to  quiet  compafii- 
onate  minds,  and  reconcile  the  alarmed  Ha¬ 
noverian  to  a  return  of  the  fame  guefls,  by 
inftances  of  their  inoffenlive  march  thro' 
Germany  during  the  courle  of  the  laft  war, 
P.  30,  And  by  their  humanity  during  this* 
in  permitting,  while  they  were  matters  of 
Hanover ,  the  fun  to  fine  and  the  rivers  to 
flow,  for  the  ufe  of  its  inhabitants.  P.  27* 
Happy  for  many  of  them  they  did,  who 
defpoiled  of  their  all  had  perhaps  no  drink 
but  the  running  ftream,  and  no  roof  but  the 
canopy  of  heaven* 


Until  the  author  can  reconcile  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  two  pictures  drawn  to  reprefent  the 
fame  objeCt,  but  oppofitc  and  unlike  as 
chriftian  charity  is,  p.  26,  to  unprovoked 
and  favage  barbarilm  ;  as  the  tendernefs  of 
a  rightful  and  natural  fovereign,  p.  24,  33, 
collecting  light  taxes  for  government  and 
defence,  to  the  depredations  of  an  invader, 
who  renders  himfelf  aniver fully  odious  by 
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doing  as  much  "mi [chief  as  he  cany  and  wan¬ 
tonly  harrajjing  an  unrefilling  people  ;  un¬ 
til  our  minifters  can  determine  from  our 
author’s  affertions  whether  France  be  the  an¬ 
gry  lion  feeking  whom  fhe  may  devour,  or 
the  lamb  of  innocence  and  peace  breathing 
love  and  benevolence  on  mankind ;  until 
fome  certainly  can  be  obtained  of  cheaper 
terms  than  our  author  infills  on  for  rellitu- 
tion  at  a  peace  ;  until  better  reafons  are  given 
to  convince  us  that  France  fuffers  nothing 
and  would  fuffer  nothing  for  ten  years  to 
come,  by  marching  and  maintaining  an  army 
much  more  numerous  than  ours,  at  a  greater 
dillance  from  home  than  near  four  parts 
in  five  of  the  allied,  in  a  country  that  can¬ 
not  fubfift  them,  and  with  immenfe  annual 
lodes  that  mull  be  annually  repaired ;  the  na¬ 
tion  will  obftinately  and  unanimoufly,  our 
author  and  pofiibly  a  few  milled  by  him  ex¬ 
cepted,  perfevere  in  approving  and  fupport- 
ing  meafures,  which  exhaull  the  laft  re- 
fources  of  a  power  already  cut  off  from  that 
main  fupply,  which  even  in  our  author’s 
opinion  enables  France  to  march  an  army 
into  Germany,  p.  58. 

What  remains  to  be  done  to  perfedt  this 
great  work,  already  almoft  compleated,  can¬ 
not  fail  of  fuccels ;  and  Martinico  with  her 
millions  mull  be  ours,  while  France  is  lo 
employed  and  fo  walled  in  Germany ,  as  not 
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to  be  able  to  fit  out  a  few  frigates,  p.  57. 
fome  of  which  mufl  have  efcaped,  thro’  un¬ 
avoidable  accidents  at  fea,  the  vigilance  of 
even  a  Britifo  lquadron,  to  fupply  an  ifland 
which  produces  no  one  neceffary  for  fub- 
fitlence  or  defence. 

It  will  be  no  objedion  to  thefe  meafures 
that  while  we  purfue  the  great  objed  of  this 
war  ;  while  every  one  part  of  our  fyflem 
fupports  another,  all  co-operating  to  the 
completion  of  the  whole,  we  preferve  invi¬ 
olate  the  faith  of  the  public,  prophanely 
fported  with,  and  fophiflically  quibbled 
away  by  an  ill-reafoning  author ;  p.  44  and 
46,  to  p.  54  ;  That  we  proted  allies,  at¬ 
tacked  merely  becaufe  they  are  our  friends, 
flaking  their  whole  upon  their  confidence 
in  us ;  to  whom  defeat  would  be  deflrudion, 
and  whofe  deflrudion  would  involve  the 
proteflant  religion,  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
the  trade,  wealth,  and  freedom  of  thefe 
countries. 

But  in  our  author’s  opinion  the  affiflance 
we  give  Hanover  aggravates  her  evils;  and 
a  flruggle  for  her  defence  is  the  completion 
of  her  rniferies. 

He  founds  this  dodrine  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  principle.  P.  25.  “  A  fmall  flate  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  armies  of  one  infinitely  greater 
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itiHf,  is  doubtlefs  under  a  great  misfortune 
all  refiftance  is  ufelefs,  and  it  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  fubmit.  But  there  is  a  way  of 
doubling  this  misfortune ;  and  that  is,  by 
having  another  great  ftate,  almoft  equal  to 
the  invader,  undertake  the  defence  of  it. 
If  the  country  fubmit,  it  has  but  one  army  to 
maintain  ;  and  may  in  the  beginning  yield 
upon  terms  which  are  tolerable  :  But  if  it 
be  defended,  it  has  then  two  armies  in  it, 
and  is  fure  to  be  opprefled  by  them  both.— 
An  army  is  a  many-headed  monfier,  that 
mufi:  be  fed  ■  and  the  defending  army  ought 
to  have  as  many  mouths  as  the  attacking ; 
and  each  will  get  but  all  they  can  from  the’ 
poor  inhabitants.’' 

As  this  paragraph  contains  all  the  fub- 
ftance  and  marrow  of  others  in  p.  26,  27, 
3<?>  55>  S7>  calculated  to  apply  thefe  doc¬ 
trines  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Hanover,  I 
have  tranferibed  the  whole.  Yet  the  mife- 
ries  he  deferibes  in  a  country  thus  invaded 
and  defended,  are  fomewhat  foftened  in  the 
cafe  of  our  allies,  by  having  the  revenues  of 
England  and  France  poured  into  them.  P. 
15.  and  in  p.  100,  Hanover  would  become 
a  morfel  more  delicious  to  the  King  of 
PruJJia,  for  our  having  fpent  there  fo  many 
millions  in  defence  of  it.  The  inftances 
given  in  p.  30  and  3  1,  alfo  prove  to  thole 
who  think  like  the  author,  if  there  be  any 
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inch,  that  a  contefted  invafion  ought  not  to 
be  confidered  in  cc  fo  very  terrible  a  light/5 


But  I  confefs  that  a  fmall  ftate  invaded  by 
a  fuperior  army  is  under  a  very  great  mif- 
fortune  indeed  ;  not  to  be  compenlated  with 
the  money  fpent  by  the  contending  powers, 
nor  with  the  benefit  of  letting  out  fits  troops 
to  one  of  them.  The  author  therefore p.  3  1. 
forms  a  very  falfe  and  invidious  eftimate  of 
the  Ioffes  of  Hejje ,  and  of  the  motives  that 
actuated  its  landgrave,  by  the  fum  received 
from  us  for  the  hire  of  his  troops.  The 
lives  of  foldiers  are  thrown  into  this  eftimate 
as  nothing.  Were  they  French  foldiers,  fuch 
an  omiffion  would  need  no  excufe  in  the 
authqr’s  political  arithmetick. 


Were  his  prinfiple  founded,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  1672,  deferved  the  fate  of  the 
JDe  Wits,  for  the  madnefs  of  his  refiftance  j 
And  Guftavus  Adolphus ,  in  his  attempt  for 
freeing  Germany ,  fhould  have  met  in  his  re¬ 
lief  of  Stralfund >  with  that  death  which 
concluded  his  heroick  atchivements  at  Lut- 
zen.  It  is  true,  fortune  profpered  their  en¬ 
deavours  ;  but  the  fortuitous  event  of  things 
is  no  excufe  for  the  rafhnefs  of  enterprizes, 
formed  and  executed  againft  every  probabi¬ 
lity  of  faccefs  and  infinite  odds  on  the  fide 
vanquished. 
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Yet  many  of  the  Grecian  heroes  had  no 
better  cxcufe  for  their  refiftance  of  a  power 
infinitely  fuperior  to  the  ftates  which  they 
defended  and  fuccoured.  Thofe  who  failed 
and  perifhed,  ftnre  an  equal  glory  with  thofe 
who  fucceeded  ;  and  Leonidas  at  Lhermo- 
pylce ,  and  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  are  re¬ 
corded  with  the  fame  praife  by  ignorant  and 
uninformed  analifts.  Had  our  great  deliverer 
been  pufhed  back  and  fuffocated  in  the  laft 
canal  of  Holland ,  his  well-timed  end 
would  have  faved  his  memory  from  the  re¬ 
proach  of  multiplied  tranfgi  effions  againft 
our  author’s  precepts :  He  landed  a  Dutch 
army  here,  which  had  not  as  many  mouths, 
p.  25.  as  King  james's  forces  on  Salijbury- 
Plain ,  but  contributed  with  them  to  feed 
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upon  poor  England. 

If  a&ions  like  thefe  deferve  applaufe  ;  if 
lawful  Princes  degenerating  into  tyrants  may 
and  ought  to  be  oppofed  ;  if  it  be  the  duty 
of  every  honeft  Man  to  join  in  the  defign, 
altho’  he  perifh  in  the  execution ;  fhall 
pafiive  obedience  and  non-refiftance  to  a 
foreign  invader  be  preached  up,  as  a  mea- 
fure  of  prudence,  to  injured,  unoffending, 
and  independent  ftates !  And  lhall  a  power, 
bound  by  every  tye,  political  and  moral,  to 
their  aftiftance,  be  branded  with  hard  re- 
fledtions  for  declaring  itfeif  in  their  caufe  ? 

If 
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If  fuch  doCtrines  be  admitted,  where  is  the 
iecurity  for  fmalJer  dates  ?  and  mud  not  all 

fink  neceflarily  into  the  guiph  ot  univerfal 
monarchy  ? 

The  hidorian’s  animadverfion  upon  thofe 
dates  p.  4,  which  did  not  unite  againd  Rome , 
is  juft  and  incontrovertable  :  His  reflection 
is  meant  upon  them.  But  our  Author  turns 
thecenfure  of  the  annalid,  upon  thofe  who 
fought  fingly  againd  Rome.  There  fhould 
have  been  fuch  a  congrels  as  lie  defcribes  in 
p.  107,  beiore  a  Angle  buckler  was  raifed 
againd  the  Roman  eagle.  But  no  fuch  au- 
gud  aflembly  attended  the  leaders  of  any  of 
thofe  dates  when  invaded  by  armies  infinitely 
fuperior  to  theirs ;  they  fhould  then  have 
fubmitted  without  refiftance,  knowing  that 
“  all  refidance  was  ufelefs,  and  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  fubmit.”  They 
fhould  have  waited  until  the  Romans  had 
rendered  them  (elves  uniroer fully  odious ,  and 
then  the  world  would  have  united  againd 
them.  But  altho’  Rome  “  grew  to  a  degree 
of  drength,  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  power,”  yet  the  dates  of  the  world  did 
not  mutually  aflifl  each  other  when  they 
were  attacked  by  her.  R.  4.  “  This  uni¬ 
verfal  maxim  ol  politicks”  did  not  operate 
during  many  ages.  Some  nations  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  depart  Irom  it,  aflerted  their  free¬ 
dom  againd  thofe  tyrants  of  mankind  j  and 
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the  ftates  which  bafely  fubmitted,  became 
provinces  and  flaves  to  Rome.  Had  the 
united  provinces  afted  in  1672  upon  the  au¬ 
thor’s  principle,  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  would 
indeed  not  have  afiifted  them  after,  nor  an 
Englijlo  parliament  have  compelled  the  trea¬ 
cherous  and  paultry  penfioner  of  France  to 
re- a  flu  me  the  roll  and  policy  of  an  Englijh 
King.  But  thefe  were  events  improbable  at 
the  farffc  outfet,  and  by  confequence  do  not 
juftify  it.  And  altho’  a  ftate  defpairing  of  it- 
lelf  will  ever  be  deferted  by  its  neighbours 
and  friends,  yet  better  it  is  that  it  fhould  be 
lo  forlorn,  left  it  fhould  otherwife  “  have 
.  more  than  one  army  to  maintain.” 

Had  France  poured  in  forces  to  fupport 
the  laft  rebellion  in  Scotland ,  fuperior  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  loyal  Clanirs  in  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  ;  or  had  Conflam  landed 
his  troops  in  Ireland,  England  fhould  not 
have  fent  a  man  to  their  afliftance.  And 
the  nearer  and  dearer  thefe  parts  of  ourlelf 
are  to  us,  than  a  foreign  territory,  the  ftrong- 
er  this  principle  fhould  aft,  even  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  our  tendernefs  for  them  fhould  be 
greater. 

This  excellent  argument,  in  its  application 
to  Hanover  receives  infinite  ftrength,  and 
becomes  abfolutelv  conclufive  from  the  au- 
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thor’s  analytical  dilcuffion,  beginning  in  p. 
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loo,  of  that  great  queHion  upon  continental 
connexions,  which  in  his  words  “  has  been 
fo  long  agitated,”  and  “  has  now  been  de¬ 
termined  “  all  parties  happily  agree,  that 
it  ( Britain )  muft  have  its  continental  con¬ 
nexions.’’  But  “  this  is  the  firft  time  thefe 
terms  have  been  heard  of  in  political  debate; 
and  this  great  queftion — never  was  a  queftion 
before,”  p.  ioi. 

Ibtd.  cc  The  terms  underftood  in  their 
moft  general  fenfe  feem  to  be  too  general  to 
be  ever  agitated  at  all  ;  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
lible  for  any  man  to  fay,  that  there  may  not 
arife  fome  certain  occafions  and  circumftances 
of  affairs”  (he  might  have  laid,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay  that  fuch  have  not  arifen) 
“  which  may  unavoidably  force  us  to  have 
fome  connexion  with  the  continent.”  Many 
fuch  have  arifen,  in  which  the  terms  of  that 
great  queftion  have  been  agitated  incompa¬ 
rably  oftener  and  more  ftrenuoufly  lince  the 
aX  of  fettlement  than  before.  No  one  que¬ 
ftion  has  been  fo  much  agitated  ;  nor  was 
it  determined  then,  nor  more  happily  fettled 
now,  but  in  confequence  of  long  and  re¬ 
peated  debates,  in  which  others  had  the  me¬ 
rit  of  that  difeovery,  which  our  author  would 
affume  to  himfelf,  that  England  fbould  in¬ 
trench  herfelf  within  herfelf,  and  have  no 
concern  with  the  continent  in  Europe.  Here 
our  author  is  an  errant  plagiary. 
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Bat  in  p.  103,  he  launches  forth  into  a 
difcovery  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  dif- 
pute  with  him.  “  An  equal  connedion 
with  all  the  nations  of  Europe  is  to  all  the 
operating  effects  of  it  in  war  and  peace ,  the 
very  fame  thing  as  the  having  no  connection 
with  any  of  them.”  Or,  in  other  words, 
to  have  treaties  of  commerce  in  time  of  peace, 
for  fuch  treaties  furely  are  connections,  with 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  which  we  fhould 
be  confidered  as  the  mod  favoured  ;  or  to 
have  none  at  all,  is  the  very  fame  thing. 
And  a  neutrality  in  war,  1.  e.  an  equal  con< 
neCtion  of  friendfhip  with  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  all  in  war,  is  the  very  fame  thing  as 
a  connection  of  enmity,”  p.  103.  i.  e.  a  de¬ 
clared  war  a  gain  ft  them  all.  This  fmoke- 
ball  of  a  pompous  phrafe,  p.  105.  as  lately 
happened  at  Woolwich ,  burfts  and  recoils 
upon  the  artift  who  contrived  it.  And  the 
author’s  argument  in  thisinftance,  as  in  num- 
berlefs  others  throughout  his  book,  perfectly 
correfponds  with  his  own  criterion  of  truth 
and  error  in  p.  1 15.  out  of  his  own  mouth  fsall 
he  be  judged. 

This  great  Queftion  of  continental  con¬ 
nections  being  now  fettled  and  determined 
by  our  author,  fo  much  more  happily  than 
it  ever  was  before.  I  (hall  proceed  to  con- 
fider  the  ftate  of  Britain ,  not  “  chained  and 
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moored  bv  fome  connexion  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,”  p.  104.  But  as  the  author  would  have 
her,  and  Neptune  was  of  his  mind  in  Calli¬ 
machus ,  “  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  fea,  as  to 
negledt  all  her  connections  with  the  conti¬ 
nent.” 

Thus  fixed  upon  our  firm  and  proper  bafisy 
“  we  fhall  have  it  in  our  own  power  to  put 
an  end  to  the  var,  whether  the  French 
choofe  it  or  not :  no  matter  whether  they 
will  treat  with  us ;  from  that  fine  they  can¬ 
not  have  a  fir  ip  at  fea,  nor  a  pojjibility  oj  com¬ 
ing  at  us.” 

Poflibly  they  may  have  a  few  fhips  to 
fupplv  Martinico,  and  to  intercept  our  Eajl 
and  Wefi-lndia  trade.  They  may  poflibly 
have  it  more  in  their  power  to  fit  out  priva¬ 
teers,  by  a  flirting  adventurers  with  fome  of 
the  fpare  millions  now  fpent  in  Germany :  an 
evil  increafing  ever  fince  our  privateers  have 
had  nothing  to  take  worth  their  expence,  and 
which  our  navy  can  alone  never  effectually 
prevent. 

Impofiible  as  it  is  to  come  at  us,  p.  120. 

"  yet  where  fo  important  a  concern  is  at 
flake,  it  becomes  no  man  to  fay,  that  an  in- 
vafion  is  impofiible.”  p.  121.  “  thirty  or 
forty  thoufmd  men  encamped  or  cantoned 
upon  our  fouth  coaft,  makes  us  abfolutely 
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fecure.”  Yet  where  Co  important  a  concern  * 
is  at  flake,  it  alfo  behoves  us  to  take  fome 
care  of  the  north.  Defcents,  without  a  view 
to  conqueft,  may  produce  mifehiefs  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  ferious  nature.  P.  13 1.  “Yet  no  one 
as  a  friend  of  his  country,  would  be  fond  of 
giving  (all)  his  reafons  for”  this  affertion. 
Even  poor  Pegg  would  grievoufly  complain 
at  being  entirely  negleCted.  We  have  heard 
of  meditated  invafions  from  Sweden.  And 
the  Swedes  will  have  no  connection  with  us, 
but  a  connection  of  enmity .  p.  103. 

In  a  partition  of  our  troops  whether  en¬ 
camped  or  cantoned,  the  eaft  and  weft  coafts 
would  plead  fome  right  to  protection,  and 
would  produce  unvarying  precedents  for  their 
claim.  Ail  thefe  different  calls  would  fwell 
the  eflablifhment  for  guards  and  garri- 
fons  in  Great-Britain  to  fifty-thouiand  men, 
at  a  very  low  calculation — all  militia,  if  the 
author  pleaies  ;  when  in  aCtual  fervice  they 
are  paid  as  thofe  who  have  been  called  re¬ 
gular  troops ;  their  families  are  fupported  by 
the  public  ;  and  in  the  great  articles  of  ma¬ 
nufacture  and  hufbandry,  the  public  is  ftill  a 
greater  lofer  by  their  avocation  from  induftry 
and  labour. 

A  diverfion  upon  the  continent  of  the 
forces  of  France,  has  ever  been  thought  one 
of  cur  beft  fecurities  againfl:  an  invafion,  and 
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her  troops  being  fent  into  Germany  now,  is  a. 
lure  indication,  p.  1 2 1 ,  of  her  having  no  fuch 
delign.  ibid.  “  Had  file  fuch  a  defign  not  a 
battalion  would  be  fent  thither.  All  would 
be  brought  down  upon  her  coaft.”  “  Al- 
tho*  fhe  always  has  two  or  three  hundred 
thoufand  men  in  her  pay.” 

But  to  return  to  our  military  eftablifh- 
ment,  in  the  author’s  hypothecs.  While 
our  troops  in  Great-Britain  would  be  greatly 
more  numerous  than  they  now  are,  the 
numbers  neceffary  to  be  employed  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world  fhould  alfo  in  pru¬ 
dence  be  greater.  For  tho’  an  invafion  of 
Britain  or  Ireland  may  not  be  very  pradti- 
cable,  yet  had  France  no  continental  ex- 
pences  to  maintain,  (he  might  better  afford 
to  try  experiments,  not  fo  impracticable  a» 
the  author  makes  them,  p.  122,  of  fupplying 
with  arms  and  ammunition  thofe,  who  if  fo 
well  fupported  as  he  fuppofes  Cape  Breton. 
and  Quebec  were,  ibid,  while  fhe  was  lofing 
battles  in  Germany ,  would  at  leaft  have  ren¬ 
dered  our  fuccefs  in  Amertca  precarious: 
wifely  humane  as  our  treatment  of  the  van- 
quifhed  has  been,  yet  no  man  would  wifh 
that  gratitude  for  mercy  and  benefits  received 
fhould  be  the  principal  fecurity  for  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain , 
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As  our  armies  muft  be  greater  in  this  hy- 
pothefis,  fo  muft  our  fleets— and  for  the 
very  fame  reafons.  How  confiderable  the 
dedudhon  would  prove,  by  thefe  increafed 
expences,  from  the  faving  our  author  withes 
of  all  we  expend  in  Germany ,  and  how  the 
balance  would  ftand,  is  beyond  his  and  my 
reach  to  calculate.  But,  two  things  are  cer¬ 
tain  in  his  fyftem  j  France  would  be  at  no 
expence  beyond  her  common  eftablifhment 
m  profound  peace,  and  would  be  fure  of  l 

reftitution  of  many  Ioffes  in  compenfation  for 
Hanover. 

Such  would  the  comparative  fituation  be 
of  both  countries,  even  in  the  author’s  very 
imperfedt  comprehenfion  of  his  fubjedt,  and 
of  the  confequences  attending  the  fcheme  he 
propofes.  In  fuch  a  ftate,  and  it  would  be 
rendered  much  more  defperate  by  other  cir- 
cumftances  not  yet  explained,  would  it  be 
,c  no  matter  whether  the  French  would  treat 
with  us  ?”  P.  57.  “  Might  we  then  give 
them  the  offer  of  peace  or  war  as  lon^  as 
they  pleafed,  and  calmly  look  on  in  fecu- 
rity  ?”  Would  they  be  “  willing  to  fubmit 
to  any  terms?”  p.  130.  Or  rather,  ibid,  while 
they  are  themfelves  fuffering  nothing,  and 
running  their  enemy  every  year”  (tho’  not 
quite)  “  ten  millions  nearer  their  ruin 
far  from  “  fuing  for  peace,  will  they  not 
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keep  the  war  in  {that)  ftate  for  ten  years  to 
come  ?” 

But  France  is  better  able  to  fupport  a  war 
in  Germany  than  we  are. 

In  treating  thisqueftion  it  is  not  fair  todraw 
inferences  againftany  one  meafure  of  the  war, 
merely  from  a  view  of  the  fum  total  of  our 
expence  compaied  with  that  of  France.  Let 
every  operation  in  which  we  are  engaged  be 
tried  fingly,  and  hand  or  fall  by  its  own 
merits.  It  we  make  conquefls  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  we  muft  defray  the  expences  of 
troops,  of  tranfports,  and  of  fleets,  p.  70. 
If  we  carry  on  trade  during  war,  exceeding 
whatever  has  been  known  in  peace,  we  mult 
pay  for  its  protection.  Ibid.  If  the  value  of 
any  purchales  we  have  made,  in  their  prefent 
and  future  confequences,  be  not  equal  to  the 
price  paid  for  them,  we  have  in  thefe  articles 
made  an  unthrifty  bargain.  But  they  are 
conclufive  upon  no  other  operations  of  the 
war  ;  and  France  would  I  believe  be  chari¬ 
table  enough  to  take  them  off  our  hands. 

Our  author  prefents  us  with  one  fide  of 
our  account  only  :  He  ftates  the  cofts,  but 
finks  the  profits.  Guadaloupe,  Senegal ,  and 
our  acquifitions  in  the  Eall-Indies ,  do  not 
appear,  in  his  confiderations,  to  have  en¬ 
riched  this  kingdom  with  a  tingle1  {hilling. 
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The  revenue  of  Martinico  would  be  truly 
immenfe,  “  four  or  five  millions  flerlino-,” 
P-  A  million  more  or  lefs  is  a  trifling  ob- 
jed:.  But  had  it  been  ours,  I  much  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  greatly  fail  ;  far  below 
the  author’s  mod  moderate  calculation  :  For 
then  it  would  not  ferve  to  render  the  German 
war  more  deftrudive,  by  retarding  the  acqui- 
fnion  of  fo  valuable  a  prize. 

The  weight  of  millions  borrowed  by  us 
receives  no  alleviation,  p.  69,  from  the  low- 
nefsof  ourintereft  compared  with  what  France 
pays;  altho’ the  annuity  be  the  only  charge 
felt  by  the  debtor :  This  circumftance  was 
befide  the  author’s  purpofe,  and  would  tend 
to  IclTcn  the  immenfe  advantage  fhe  has  over 
us  in  the  fuperiority  of  her  means,  and  the 
fmallncfs  of  her  expence. 

Every  gain  with  an  enemy’s  lofs  is  gene¬ 
rally  conceived' as  a  double  benefit,  and  upon 
this  principle  every  fhip  taken  by  Hawke  and 
Bofcawen  has  been  reckoned  as  two  to  the 
Britijh  navy.  But  how  great  was  our  error  ? 
every  lofs  is  a  laving  to  France ,  and  every 
mifcr  knows  that  every  laving  is  a  gain. 
She  has  faved  the  expence  of  a  fleet,  amount¬ 
ing  with  us  to  five  mdlions  fix  hundred  thou- 
farul  pounds.  P.  70.  and  with  a  difference 
of  that  whole  fum,  from  this  Angle  article, 
flie  is  better  able  than  we  are  to  carry  on  a 
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lions,  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  nor  worth  enquiring 
after. 

A  nation  tbu;  miraculoufly  circumftanced, 
above  the  reach  of  all  lablunary  caufes,  may 
fay  with  the  devil  in  Milton,  Evil  be  thou 
my  good :  and  this  fhould  be  the  motto  of 
the  French  banners,  particularly  in  their 
march  into  Germany ,  where  buffering  and 
damned  herfelf,  France  means  that  others 
fhould  buffer,  altho’  it  be  not  in  her  power 
to  make  their  miferies  equal  to  her  own. 

But  before  I  conclude  thefe  remarks  upon 
the  monyed abilities  of  France ,  «e  muft  not 
pafs  by  unnoticed  the  jullnels  and  confift- 
ency  of  our  author’s  inference  in  p.  123. 
“  Our  enemies  certainly  havefome  millions 
to  Ipare,  elfe  they  need  not  fpend  them  in 
Germany."  How  admirably  well  introduced 
is  this  affertion  by  what  precedes  it  in  p.  1 22  ? 
“  It  (France)  does  not  fend  its  army  to  in¬ 
vade  the  German  dominions  from  choice,  but 
necefjity ;  becaufe  they  cannot  get  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  have  no  other  ground  to  meet  us 
on.”  They  therefore  need  not  do  what  was 
neceffary  to  be  done  ;  and  expence  upon  a 
neceffary  work  is  a  proof  of  fuperfluity. 

But  p.  57.  “  what  is  this  Germany  to  Bri¬ 
tain  ?  Of  what  value  is  Hanover  to  us  ?  are 
queflions  which  often  recur  throughout  the 
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pamphlet.  Were  I  to  anfwer,— as  much, 
and  of  as  great  value  as  they  are  to  France. 
The  author  would  reply — they  are  of  no  va¬ 
lue  to  either.  And  in  the  fenfe  of  prefent 
and  immediate  profit,  his  aflertion  is  true, 
But  it  is  equally  true  in  numberlefs  other  in- 
ftances  of  wars  engaged  in,  wifely  for  the 
purpofes  of  both  parties,  with  an  immenfe 
expence  to  each.  The  war  in  Canada  may 
pofifbly  be  included  in  the  number  ;  and  the 
taking  of  Montreal ,  for  which  the  author  is 
fo  thankful,  if  rated  by  what  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  to  Britain ,  or  what  it  produced  to 
France ,  would  be  a  trifling  acquifition  to  us, 
and  a  lols  as  inconfiderable  to  her. 

But  many  things  unimportant  in  them- 
felves,  become  of  infinite  import  in  their 
confequences  ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  war  in  Germany  is  of  this  nature,  feems 
to  me  plain  to  a  demonftration.  I  fhali 
ftate  as  fairly  and  as  fbortly  as  I  can,  my 
farther  thoughts  upon  this  fubjedt. 

When  the  prefent  conteft  began  between 
us  and  France,  we  appiehended  that  fhe 
would  renew  the  war,  lately  put  an  end  to 
in  Germany ,  in  conjunction  with  the  King 
of  Frvjfia  ;  and  therefore  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Rn{/ia  merely  to  prevent  this  confe- 
quence.  The  Houfe  of  Auflria  intent  on 
wrefting  Silejia  from  him,  propofed  to  unite 
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with  us  and  our  ally  to  ferve  that  her  darling 
purpofe.  In  this  cafe  France  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  joined  with  Pruffia ,  and  a 
war  in  Germany  would  have  been  accelerated 
and  rendered  inevitable,  which  Britain  la¬ 
boured  to  avert.  In  fuch  an  alliance  for 
fuch  ends  as  Auflria  propofed,  all  appear¬ 
ances  of  fuccefs  were  by  recent  experience 
proved  to  be  againft  us.  The  Dutch  would 
not  engage,  and  Rujfia  was  at  too  great  a 
diftance  even  in  the  author’s  opinion,  p.  38, 
to  be  a  very  effectual  ally.  Thus  circum- 
ffanced,  we  had  nothing  to  expc-dt  from  the 
A  it  fir:  an  project  but  a  lure  increafe  of  ex¬ 
pence  beyond'  that  of  the  former  war,  and 
a  more  than  probable  repetition  of  Ioffes  and 
defeats  ■,  at  the  end  of  which  w'e  fbould  be 
obliged  to  fit  down  under  a  load  of  addi¬ 
tional  debt,  with  the  doubled  disgrace  of 
having  unfuccefsfully  broken  thro’  the  molt 
folemn  treaty,  firft  concluded  at  the  infant 
prayer  and  for  the  immediate  falvation  of 
the  houfe  of  Aujlria ,  and  again  renewed  and 
confirmed  for  the  fame  end  and  from  the 
fame  motives. 

In  this  lituation  the  treaty  of  Wcflminfter 
was  figned  in  January  1756,  merely  with 
a  view  p.  94,  97,  on  our  fide  to  keep  the 
French  out  of  Germany  ;  and  on  the  Pruf- 
Jian  fide  to  be  protected  from  a  Ruffian  in- 
valion  ;  without  a  fingle  finding  to.  be  paid 
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by  us  to  the  Pruffian  monarch.  The  fpirit 
of  this  treaty  was  on  our  part  the  very  fame 
with  that  which  dilated  the  Ruffian :  Both 
were  meant  to  keep  the  French  out  of  Ger¬ 
many.  For  altho’  the  Rufs  would  in  cafe 
of  a  rupture  adt  dircdtly  againft  Pruffia , 
yet  it  is  evident  that  if  the  apprehenfion  of 
this  event  would  have  fo  far  operated  upon 
the  Pruffian  monarch  as  to  render  him 
averfe  from  a  French  invafion,  as  he  certainly 
would  have  been,  p.  94,  France  would  as 
certainly  not  have  attempted  one  in  the  fyf- 
tem  at  that  time  fubfifting,  without  encou¬ 
ragement  and  affiftance  from  him.  But  the 
encouragement  refilled  by  Pruffia  was  Ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Emprefs-Queen. 

,  *  *  *  •  4  •  •  # 

This  unnatural  conjundlion  of  the  two 
houfes  of  Aajlria  and  Bourbon ,  feemed,  as  it 
well  mght,  an  impoffible  event.  And  with¬ 
out  it,  the  peace  of  Germany  would  have 
been  prefer  ved  by  the  treaty  of  Weftminjler ; 
whereas  a  compliance  from  us  with  the  Au- 
jlrian  fcheme,  would  render  war  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  a  French  invafion  unavoidable. 
For,  p.  8,  no  man  can  be  fo  wild  as  to  think 
that  France  would  permit  the  Emprefs- 
Queen,  even  unafMed  by  us,  to  recover  Si- 
lefia,  and  weaken  if  not  dcftroy  that  power 
whom  fhe  contributed  to  raife  at  the  expence 
of  her  heft  blood  and  treafure,  as  a  rival  to 
the  houfe  of  Aujirui  in  Germany  •  had  not 
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her  confent  been  obtained,  and  advantages 
offered  to  her,  which,  in  a  new  J'yftem  in¬ 
duced  her  to  depart  from  that  policy  which 
had  directed  her  operations  in  Germany  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  houfe  of 
jluflria  could  not  have  been  mad  enough 
to  meafure  her  fingle  force  againft  fuch 
mighty  odds  as  France  and  PraJJia  united  j 
and  her  revenues  were  not  fufficient  to  ren- 
der  the  conteft  more  equal  by  ftrengthening 
her  own  arms  with  thofe  of  RuJ/ia,  who 
without  pecuniary  fupplies,  however  well 
difpofed,  neither  would  nor  could  march  to 
her  affiftance. 

She  therefore  offered  fuch  advantages  to 
France ,  and  gave  an  immediate  pledge  of 
her  fincerity,  which  induced  the  court  of 
Verfailles  to  become  her  ally  againft  the  King 
of  Prujjia ,  and  to  enable  Rujia  and  Sweden 
to  join  in  the  fame  caufe. 

A  war  in  Germany ,  and  a  French  invafion 
infeparable  from  it,  w  ere  therefore  the  necef- 
fary  confequences  ol  every  projedf  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  houfe  of  jluflrta  :  of  that  in 
which  Ihe  would  have  had  us  become  her  ac* 
complice,  and  of  that  which  when  refufed  by 
us,  fhe  has  fince  attempted  in  concert  with  her 
hereditary  enemy  and  the  irreconcileable  foe 
to  Great. Britain.  She  therefore  brought 
the  French  into  Germany ;  and  the  mifeiics 
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of  that  unhappy  country  are  falfely  imputed 
to  us,  who  by  the  treaty  of  IV ejlnnnller  de¬ 
viled  the  only  poflible  means  of  preventing 
them  ;  and  by  our  glorious  refinance  in  con- 
iundlion  with  our  heroic  ally,  have  down  to 
this  period  f topt  the  completion  of  a  fcheme 
more  formidable  to  the  Proteflant  religion, 
the  liberties  of  Europe ,  and  the  iafety,  inde^ 
pendance,  and  prolperity  of  this  kingdom, 
than  could  have  been  executed  by  the  houfe 
of  Aujiria ,  when  her  power  was  moft  dread¬ 
ed,  or  by  Lewis  XIV,  when  he  afpired 
at  univerfal  monarchy.  In  this  fcheme  the 
two  great  powers  of  Aujiria  and  Bourbon 
have  unfortunately  engaged  another,  the 
greateft  power  ot  the  North,  to  fecond  their 
defigns.  The  king  of  Prufjia  is  lo  lituated 
as  to  be  a  check  upon  the  aggrandifement  of 
Rujjia,  where  alone  any  new  acquisition 
would  be  an  addition  of  real  fb  ength  to  that 
vaft  empire,  and  the  only  power  that  can 
thwart  her  authoritative  influence  over  other 
neighbours,  whom  poflibly  fhedoes  not  now 
mean  to  fubdue.  Other  caufes  have  co¬ 
operated,  of  a  more  private  nature,  to  indil- 
pofe  \X\tRvjJian  monarch  towards  him.  Such 
caufes  will  operate,  bccaufe  monarchs  have 
human  paffions  and  frailties — and  nations 
are  governed  by  them. 

The  views  and  interefts  of  Aujiria  and 

France  are  not  the  fame,- - nay  they  are 
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widely  feparate  ;  fo  feparate,  as  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  inflances  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  each.  From  this  circumftance  they  em¬ 
brace  more  objedts,  and  the  danger  becomes 
more  univerfal ;  while  their  vicinity  is  fuch 
as  to  admit  a  mutual  aftiftance  equally  necef- 
fary  to  both. 

It  is  of  little  avail  to  the  King  of  Pruflia , 
that  France  may  have  an  intereft  in  his  pre- 
fervation,  if  that  intereft  be  light  in  the  ba¬ 
lance  when  oppofed  to  other  advantages, 
which  mull  be  purcbafed  by  an  acquiefcence 
in  his  ruin  ;  or  by  doing  ftill  more,  and  be¬ 
coming  the  adtive  inftrument,  as  was  intended 
at  Rosbacb,  of  his  total  defeat. 

The  hopes  of  advantage,  for  gratitude  is 
out  of  the  queftion,  which  the  houfe  of  Au- 
jiria  may  ftill  conceive  from  the  prefervation 
of  Great-Britain ,  yield  in  like  manner  to 
the  attainment  of  another  objedt  more  im¬ 
mediate,  and  in  her  conception,  no  matter 
whether  thro’  paffion  or  reafon,  more  im¬ 
portant  to  her.  SHefia  produces  incompa¬ 
rably  a  greater  revenue  than  Newport,  O- 
jlcnd ,  and  the  country  of  Luxemburg, h  ; 
nay  pofiibly  more  than  the  whole  Au- 
flrian  Netherlands  clear  from  the  expsnees 
they  create.  Silejia  is  in  our  author’s  opi¬ 
nion,  p.  65,  “  to  the  Aullrian  family  fo 
'^reat  an  objedt  in  itfeif,  and  fo  verv  necef- 
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fary  to  the  defence  of  the  reft  of  their  Turkifh 
frontier,  that  they  never  really  will  give  it 
up.”  Can  fo  much  be  faid  for  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  large  diftriCt  upon  the  Flemifh 
coaft,  with  fomething  more  thrown  into  the 
bargain?  Auftria  may  think  a  breach  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte  more  likely  to  happen 
than  with  Ver failles ,  and  if  it  fhould  happen, 
more  dangerous.  Vienna  is  fate  from  France , 
and  our  author  proves  in  fever al  parts  of  his 
work,  that  the  French  never  can  have  any 
defign  upon  Germany .  But  not  to  go  fo  far 
as  Turkey  for  an  argument,  has  not  Auftria 
ieen,  while  her  fears  and  attention  were  di¬ 
rected  towards  France ,  a  power  grown  up 
in  Germany ,  which  having  wrefted  one  of 
her  beft  provinces  from  her  in  the  laft  war, 
has  (hewn  itfclf  an  over-match  for  her  fingle 
force  in  this  ?  Can  i he  tremble  at  the  clouds 
that  may  gather  at  Vtr failles ,  when  Che  has 
heard  the  thunder  of  Berlin  rolling  towards 
the  gates  of  her  capital  ?  It  is  in  human  na¬ 
ture  to  be  more  alarmed  at  nearer  dangers, 
than  at  greater  threatening  at  a  diftance. 
Even  cool  and  difpaffionate  politicians  are 
too  apt  to  provide  lor  the  prefent  moment, 
and  leave  to-morrow  to  providence  or  acci¬ 
dent.  Some  have  fucceeded  and  fome  have 
failed  by  this  manner  of  adting  ;  but  great  as 
the  number  has  been  of  the  unluccefsful,  they 
have  been  followed,  and  to  the  end  of  time 
will  be  followed,  by  others  unwarned  by 
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their  fate.  But  fuppofe,  and  I  hope  it  fhould 
be  fuppofcd,  that  the  true  intereft  of  the 
Emprefs  Queen  claims  another  conduct.-— it 
will  be  a  poor  comfort  to  us  and  to  our  po- 
fterity,  that  the  annals  of  Germany  fhould 
record  a  woman,  faved  by  our  help  from  the 
ruin  that  threatened  her  headlong  paffions, 
and  falling  after  into  a  deeper  abyfs  trom  an 
attempt  to  pufh  her  deliverer  into  it.  Princes 
and  miniflers  may  err  fatally  to  themfelves 
and  their  country,  but  facts  cannot  lye  \  and 
the  conaudt  of  the  Emprefs  Queen  fpeaks 
conviction  againlt  her.  Has  fire  not  al¬ 
ready  delivered  up  Newport,  and  OJtend, 
p.  39,  to  the  French  ?  a  part  of  thole  dc- 
pofiies  purchaied  from  them  with  our  blood 
and  treafure.  And  is  fhe  not  now  in  dill  “  a 
clofer  union  with  them  ?”  ibid.  If  the  effeds 
of  this  union  have  not  yet  appeared,  in  other 
cefhons  not  lefs  dangerous  to  our  neighbours 
and  to  us ;  is  not  the  reafon  clear  and  appa¬ 
rent  ?  Would  not  the  Dutch ,  and  poftibly 
other  powers  of  Europe,  be  routed  from  their 
lethargy  ?  an  experiment  too  hazardous  for 
her  and  her  new  ally,  until  the  odds  be 
more  on  their  fide  in  the  prefent  con- 
tefl  :  Let  Holland  deep  on,  until  fhe  is  a- 
wakened  by  a  ftroke,  which  fhewing  her 
danger  fhews  her  the  impoflibility  of  refill¬ 
ing  it. 


That 


That  France  is  to  have  •  Tome  prize  fupe- 
rior  to  the  Ioffes  and  hazards  to  which  fhe 
has  expofed  herfelf  in  Germany,  is  beyond  a 
poflibility  of  doubt.  That  prize  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Hanover ,  or  Hejje ,  or  Brunjwick . 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Germany . — Our  au¬ 
thor  proves  this  to  a  demonflration,  p.  17, 

23.  24>  3°»  33>  34.  ,35>  36-  ,Jt  is  not  to  be 

found  in  the  expenditure  of  millions,  and  the 
lofs  of  thoufands  of  her  men,  facrificed  to  a 
chimerical  and  abfurd  projedt  of  exhau fling, 
not  of  beating,  a  more  wealthy  and  fucceff- 
ful  enemy.  The  promifed  land  mud  there¬ 
fore  be  fiiuated  fomewhere  elfe :  file  mull 
pal’s  through  a  lea  of  blood  to  poffefs  it.  Ha- 
hover  is  her  road  to  the  Flemijh  coaft  and  to 
Luxemburg* b  ;  It  is  her  road  to  Holland , 
where  (he  will  find  nothing  to  oppol’e  her. 
The  Dutch  are  now  neuter,  a  part  of  their 
barrier  was  demolifhed  during  the  laft  war. 
Even  the  honeft  and  wife  among  her  people 
are  filent  thro’  fear.  They  fee  the  approaches 
of  French  power,  and  the  breaches  it  has 
already  made  upon  their  lecurity,  as  they  do 
thofe  partial  inundations,  which  increaling 
every  year,  prefage  a  total  deftrudfion.  They 
expedt  their  ruin  from  Germany ,  but  they 
know  not  how  to  prevent  it.  Others 
there  are  who  would  enjoy  the  deluge, 
and  draw  a  private  advantage  from  public 
dffolation.  But  the  greater  number  hope, 

and 
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and  are  eafy  and  refigned  in  this  hope,  that 
Fame  will  command,  not  deffroy  them 
lhe  will  encompals  them  with  her  power, 
but  lave  them  for  her  intereft  ;  their  nume¬ 
rous  velTels,  numberlefs  teamen,  and  inex- 
hauftibie  naval  ltores  will  be  all  at  her  dif— 
potal.  And  thus  fupplied,  and  thus  polfe/fed 
Oi  the  lea  coafl  from  Holland  to  Bayonne , 
an  invafion  of  Britain  which  even  now,  our 
aufhor  thinks  thould  not  be  flighted,  will 
wear  a  more  threatening  afpedt ;  or  without 
threatening  will  be  mote  formidable.  Thus 
Hanover  may  be  the  road  to  England. 


If  it  fhould  be  alked  why  the  conqueft  of 
Hanover ,  fo  unimportant  as  it  is  repreftnted, 
fhould  be  made  a  condition  by  the  houfe  of 
Auftna  for  her  ceflions  to  France , — the  an- 
iwer  is  obvious;  becaufe  the  conqueft  of 
Hanover  by  France ,  and  the  definition  of 
the  King  of  Prujjia  by  Aujlria  and  RuJJia , 
would  render  the  Emprefs  Queen  miffrefs 
of  Germany.  The  author  has  pointed  out, 
p.  33,  42,  ufes  to  which  Hanover  may  be 
applied. — it  may  be  given  to  Wirtemberg ,  or 
to  Saxony. — no  matter  to  whom, — to  an  old 
papift,  or  to  a  renegado  from  proteflantifm, 
if  the  proteflant  power  be  broken  ;  and  the 
Palatinate  affords  an  inlbance  exadtly  fimilar. 
The  PruJJlan  territories  parcelled  out,  and 
Hanover  trufted  to  fafe  hands,  the  houfe  of 
Aujlria  may  then  revert  to  her  old  fyftem, 

when 
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when  Gujlavus  Adolphus  wrought  the  won¬ 
derful  deliverance  of  proteltant  vidtims 
marked  out  for  facriftce  by  tyranny  and  en- 
thuftalm. 

'  f 

Will  RuJJia,  no  proteftant,  interpofe  in 
their  favour  ?  Dantzick  and  PruJJia  are  to 
her  of  greater  moment  than  the  political 
falvation  of  all  the  followers  of  Luther  and 
Calvin ,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Germany.  Neither  papift  nor  proteftant  p. 
19,  die  will  remain  an  unconcerned  fpedta- 
tor  of  the  cataftrophe,  when  her  part  is  com- 
pleated  and  her  roll  finilhed. 

Will  France  interfere?  and  become  again 
the  defender  of  the  proteftant  faith  in  Ger¬ 
many  !  p.  8.  She  feconded  Gujlavus  Adol¬ 
phus ,  but  has  deferted  and  devoted  the  King 
of  PruJJia.  Her  political  condudl  was 
fuited  to  her  intereft  in  both  inftances  :  fhe 
was  formerly  only  a  great  power  by  land,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  greater  ;  flic  has 
lince  become  a  great  maritime  power,  and 
has  tailed  the  fweets  of  trade  ;  her  bell  re- 
fources  depend  upon  a  naval  force.  She  and 
the  houfe  of  Auflna  in  their  new  fyjlem  have 
no  clafhing  interefts ;  the  objedts  of  their 
ambition  lie  upon  different  elements  :  Im¬ 
perial  Aujlria  can  never  hope  and  never  has 
attempted  to  be  powerful  by  fea;  and 
France  by  her  unfuccefsful  attempts  to 

mailer 


matter  Germany  has  been  taught  the  mad- 
nefs  of  endeavouring  to  plan  conquefts  there  j 
while  England  inferior  to  her  in  many  re- 

ipedts,  has  aflumed  the  empire  of  the 
ocean . 

There  can  be  no  abfolute  fecurity  for  the 
duration  of  mortal  fyftems.  Paflions,  thofe 
hurricanes  of  the  mind,  may  overturn  the 
moft  folid  and  beft  conftrudted  edifices.  A 
Lewis  XIV,  or  a  Charles  V.  may  arife  in 
fome  future  age,  with  the  fame  frantic  am¬ 
bition  that  adluated  thofe  their  predeceflors. 
But  human  contrivance  can  form  no  better 
plan  for  duration  than  folidity  of  power ; 
and  the  beft  fecurity  of  a  lafting  amity  among 
princes,  arifes  fromadiverfity  of  uninterfering 
views,  and  fuch  an  equality  of  force  as  would 
render  a  breach  between  them  perilous  to  the 
aggreflor.  Such  an  equality  our  author  in¬ 
forms  us,  p.  iy}  would  fublift  between 
France  with  her  prefent  pofleffions,  and  the 
Empire,  if  thoroughly  united  under  one 
directing  head. 

I  am  aware  that  France  would  in  time 
grow  more  powerful  by  trade,  than  the 
houfe  of  Au/lria  could  by  conquefts.  But 
were  ihe  miftrefs  of  the  wealth  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  it  would  not  be  for  her  intereft  to 
conquer  in  Germany . 
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This  hypothefis  in  its  utmoft  extent  may 
appear  wild  and  extravagant  to  many,  and 
poffibly  is  fo.  But  does  it  appear  fuch  to  the 
Emprefs  Queen  ?  for  this  is  the  only 
queftion  which  concerns  Britain.  France 
would  certainly  find  her  advantage  in  it, 
whofe  prefent  condud  in  any  other  fuppofi- 
tion  would  be  abfurdly  mad,  ruining  her- 
felf  in  Germany  to  ftrengthen  her  only  rival 
upon  land,  and  to  weaken  and  undo  the  on¬ 
ly  ally  Ihe  could  truft  to  again  ft  her.  If  we 
muft  fuppofe  either  of  the  monarchs  fitter 
for  Bedlam  than  a  throne,  Lewis  or  Fhereja , 
can  we  hefitate  in  our  preference  ?  A  wo¬ 
man  fired  with  injuries  and  lulling  for  re- 
venge,  who  teels  with  indignation  that 
white  her  ancestors  were  contending  againft 
France  in  a  confhd  by  which  neither  was  a 
gainer,  a  fubordinate  Prince,  in  the  eyes  of 
pride  her  fubjedand  valid,  rofe  to  a  height 
which  mated  her  power,  and  with  a  facri- 
legious  hand  tore  from  her  diadem  one  of 
its-  brighteft  and  moft  precious  jewels.  I 
fay  a  woman  thus  agitated,  may  when  de¬ 
nied  by  her  friends  the  means  of  vengeance, 
be  tranfported  by  a  double  refentment  to 
throw  herfelf  even  into  the  arms  of  an  old 
enemy,  now  more  compliant  with  her  call 
and  co-operating  with  her  paffions :  fo  pro¬ 
bably  was  this  union  produced.  By  the 
treaty  of  V 'er failles  each  power  renounced 
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that  old  fyftem  which  had  for  ages  been  the 
fource  of  enmity  between  their  houfes. 

The  fincerity  of  their  profeffions  was 
proved  by  actions  that  could  not  be  equivo¬ 
cal  ;  a  mutual  implicit  confidence  was  de- 
monftrated  by  their  fpurning  away  every 
other  means  of  fupport,  and  the  league  was 
fandified  and  confirmed  by  a  facrifice  on 
each  fide  worthy  the  importance  of  the  oc- 
cafion ;  two  monarchs,  their  friends  and  al~ 
lies  were  feyeraliy  devoted  to  de if ruct ion# 

Does  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times  which  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  the  treaty  of  Wejlphalia 
Town  to'  the  fignature  of  the  treaty  c£  Ver- 
' failles,  contain  any  ftronger  proofs  of  the 
fyftem  then  purfued  by  the  two  contending 
powers,  than  what  has  paffed  fince  affords  of 
a  total  change  in  that  fyftem  ?  If  one  fet  of 
meafures  invariably  followed  during  one  pe¬ 
riod  proves  the  intention  of  the  purfuit,  an 
abfolute  reverfe  of  thefe  in  another  demon¬ 
strates  the  intention  altered,  p.  8,  g,  12. 
Yet  the  whole  of  our  author  ?s  argument, 
and  his  ftrongeft  objections  to  our  condud, 
are  derived  from  the  old  French  and  Jufirtan 
fyftem  ;  from  a  fyftem  which  no  longer  ex- 
ifts  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  or  Verfau.es , 
and  which  by  confequence  cannot  be  a  rule 
for  our  adions  with  refped  to  either  of 

them. 
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If  fadts  fuch  as  we  have  feen,  do  not 
prove  the  purport  of  hidden  confpiracies 
againft  faith  and  juftice;  if  the  written  do¬ 
cument  muft  be  produced,  to  render  defen- 
five  meafures  necefTary  ;  then  indeed  Great - 
Britain  had  fewer  motives  for  aflembling 
an  army  in  Germany ,  and  can  only  plead  in 
her  excufe  for  fuch  an  expence  ol  treafure 
and  of  men,  the  regard  due  to  the  faith  of 
treaties,  to  the  confidence  of  her  allies,  and 
to  her  own  intereft  in  obviating  the  neceftity 
of  an  equivalent  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
war,  which,  were  our  author  to  didlate  the 
treaty,  would  ftrip  her  of  all  her  moft  im¬ 
portant  acquifitions  during  the  courfe  of  it. 
But.  if  a  confederacy  againft  all  that  is  valu¬ 
able  to  men  and  to  chriftians,  be  as  clear  as 
adtion  can  indicate  defign  ;  and  uniform  co¬ 
operation,  not  refolveable  into  any  other 
caufe,  can  demonftrate  concert  and  mutual 
obligations,  then  an  allied  army  in  Germany 
became  neceftary  to  defeat  thofe  defigns,  and 
alone  can,  if  any  thing  can,  fever  the  con¬ 
federacy,  by  rendering  its  terms  impradti- 
eable,  and  loofe  Aujlria  from  her  compadt 


with  France.  But  whatever  the  event  may 
be,  Britain  and  her  allies  have  done  as  be¬ 
came  free,  brave,  and  religious  men  :  They 
have  refilled  the  extirpation  of  freedom  and 
religion,  by  the  only  means  with  which 
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God  and  nature  have  armed  them  for  their 
defence. 

*  •  *■  ,  *■  ;  i  i  j, 
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Altbo’  venal  Swedes  have  fold  their 
God  tor  a  bribe  ;  altho’  unhappy  Saxons  re¬ 
venge  upon  Brandenburgers  the  miferies  of 
an  invafion  rendered  neceflary  by  the  weak 
perfidy  of  their  own  Prince  ;  yet  the  pro¬ 
tect  caufe  mud  be  defended.  Altho’ 
protedant  Palatmes)  Bohemians ,  and  Uunga- 
ruins  come  armed  under  the  ftandards  of 
their  tyrants,  the  univerfal  fate  of  an  in- 
flayed  people  ;  altho’  driven  and  compelled 
Wirtembur ghers  aim  their  weapons  at  the 
breads  of  their  brethren,  to  avoid  the  death 
that  awaits  them  behind  ;  p .  22.  yet  the 
veffel  mud  be  faved,  even  with  the  de¬ 
dr  ud  ion  of  our  captived  friends  tugging 
at  a  Pirate’s  oar. 


